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THE HOLY HOUSE OF LOKETTO. 

On the slope of the eastern Apennines, where the 
mountains jut out towards Ancona — in the northern 
part of the Papal States — there stands, within about 
two miles of the sea, the little city of Loretto. 
Its situation is singularly beautiful. The city is 
built on the brow of a hill which overlooks the 
blue waters of the Adriatic, studded with many a 
white sail. The view to the west is bounded by 
the ranges of the Apennines, whose bare slopes 
are covered, towards the base, with olive and chesnut 
trees, and other rich vegetable productions. The fertile 
valley of the Mu:one runs along the foot of these 
hills ; while scattered over the plain are the remains 
of the pine forest which once extended for miles along 
the coast — 

" Ravenna's immemorial wood, 
" Booted where once the Adrian wave flowed o'er," 

the scene of many an old Italian legend. 

It is not, however, the beauty of the landscape, or 
the interest attached to poetic fiction, that, for many 
centuries, has drawn to Loretto the steps Of unnumbered 
pilgrims from all parts of the world, and has gained for it 
the fame of tlie wealthiest and most frequented sanctuary 
in Christendom. Its attraction is of a very different 
kind. The Chiesadella Santa Casa,or Church of the Holy 
House, which crowns the summit of the hill on which 
the city is built, contains beneath its dome a building 
which, if the legend be true, no Christian can look upon 
without the deepest emotion. This building is said to 
be the very identical house in which tlie Angel Gabriel 
announced to the Virgin Mary the Incarnation of our 
Blessed Lord. 

If the story of the Santa Casa of Loretto were one 
of the many legends once circulated in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, which rested only on the authority of 
some obscure monk of the middle ages, but which have 
long lost all claim to popular belief, we should deem it asu- 
perfluous task to expose its weakness and improbability ; 
but the supposed miracle of Loretto stands upon very 
different grounds. The crowd of devotees who, to this 
day, frequent the shrine of the Santa Casa, prove how 
generally believed is the story of its Eastern origin. Its 
genuineness and tacrednesshave been affirmed by a long 
auccesaion of Pontiffs, from Boniface VIII. downwards. 
If ever the infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church 
was committed to the support of an ecclesiastical 
miracle, it is to that of Loretto. Pius IX. refers to it in 
bis late Bull on the Immaculate Conception ; and, ai we 
ehall presently see, even Dr. MacHale, in his last Lenten 
pastoral to the people of Tuam, published a few months 
ago, distinctly affirms the truth of the miracle. It be- 
comes, therefore, a duty which we owe to our readers, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, to put them in 
possession of the chief features of this wondrous story, 
*nd to discuss its historical probabilities. 

In the first place, we desire to remind our readers 
that a miracle is a/oc<, which, like other facts, must be 
proved by the testimony of competent witnesses. When 
our Blessed Lord, for example, raised Lazartis from the 
dead, a crowd of spectators were present who could 
judge, by the evidence of their senses, whether the 



miracle really took place. The testimony of one or 
more such witnesses, recorded either by themselves or 
by trustKorthy authors, becomes an evidence to subse- 
quent ages of the truth of the event ; but in no case are 
we bound to believe in the reality of any historical fact 
or narrative, much less in the truth of any miraculous 
event, unless it comes to us attested by evidence which, 
on the face of it, bears plain marks of credibility. 
This principle is so obviously just, that Roman CathoUc 
writers, who have defended the truth of the story of the 
Santa Casa, have endeavoured to obtain as much his- 
torical evidence in support of it as they could collect. 
It was felt that the mere asttrtion of the truth of the 
miracle by one or more Popes could not establish the 
reality of a fact, supposed to have happened centuries 
before their time, and of which they could, therefore, 
have had no personal knowledge. fVhat the value of 
the historical evidence for the truth of the miracle of 
Loretto is, we shall now proceed to inquire ; but, for 
the sake of persons not deeply versed in ecclesiastical 
antiquities, we shall commence by giving a brief account 
of the miracle itself, taken from the best Roman Catholic 
sources. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the 
Gospel narrative, will remember that the Annunciation 
to the Blessed Virgin of the Incarnation of our Lord 
took place at Nazareth, a town which still exists, and 
may be visited by any traveller in the Holy Land. "In 
the sixth month," writes St. Luke (i. 2(>), " the Angel 
Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth." Supposing, as is not improbable, 
that the angelic salutation took place in the house 
which Mary then inhabited (although upon this point 
St. Luke is silent), the question is, how has this 
house shifted its place from Nazareth to Italy ? 
The answer which the Church of Rome gives, and to 
the truth of which she has pledged her infallibility, is, 
that the house was miraculously carried from one 
country to the other. The following is the account 
given by Natalis Alexander, one of the most learned 
and sober Roman Catholic writers: — 

" In the first year of the Pontificate of Boniface 
VIIL, A.D. 1294, the sacred house of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, in which she heard the angelic message, and con- 
ceived the Son of God hy the Holy Ghost, was borne, by 
a miracle, from Dalmatia into the territory of Picenum, 
and settled down in a wood near Recanati, belonging to 
a pious matron whose name was Lauretta. Thence it 
derived the name of the house of the Blessed Virgin of 
Loretto. Morever, it has been handed down that, by a 
repetition of the miracle, the house thrice changed its 
place in the Picenian territory within one year. On 
this subject the reader may consult the elegant Jesuit 
writer, Horatius TiuseUinus, in his history of Lo. 
retto."- 

It will be observed that Natalis Alexander states that 
the Holy H9iue was miraculously borne from Dalmatia 
(which is on the eastern coast of the Adriatic Gulf) to 
Loretto, on the western or Italian side ; but how did 
it get from Nazareth to Dalmatia? This part of the 
story is detailed at length by Bohrbacher, a modem 
Roman Catholic historian, whose statement, from its 
prolixity, we are obliged somewhat to abridge.t 

"It was in the year A.D. 1291, on the 10th of May, 
about the second watch of the night, that the sanctuary 
of Nazareth had been deposited on the shores of the 
Adriatic, between Tersatz and Fiume, in a spot com- 
monly calldd Uauniza by the natives of the country. 

" Towards daybreak some of the inhabitants were 
astonished on beholding the new edifice placed in a spot 
where nobody had ever, up to that time, seen either 
house or cabin. The report of the prodigy soon spread } 
people flock thither, examine, admire the mysterions 



• Fontiflcstiis BonitacU Papn oetavi anno primo, A.D. 1394, lacrs 
DeiparK Virginis oedlcola, In qua fiUum Del de Spiritu Sancto, angelo 
Duuciaute, concepit, e Dalmatia In Picenum miraculo delata. In iiecl- 
netensis.agrl tylva piR matronie, cul Lauretse nomen, propria coDsedlt. 
Inde L.auretan£e domus B. Vlrginis appcllaUo, quam et In Ipso PIceno 
ler sedem infra annum mutasjse, repetiiomiracuio, memorue proditnm 
est Qiia de re legendus HoratiusTursellinus, Soc Jes., scrlptor tle^ans 
in Uistoria Lauretaua.— Ao^. Akx. liul, Ecxlu^ sec. xili,, torn, xt., p. 
79. Paris, 174*. 

t Bohrbacher, Hist Univ. de l'£glii« CsUwlique, vol. xix., p. Ml 
etaeq. Paris, IMl, 



building. It was constructed with small square red 
stones, held together by cement. All are astonished at 
its singular structure, its air of antiquity, its oriental 
shape ; but the thing of all others that was most inex- 
plicable was, how it maintained the erect position it 
did on the bare ground, without any foundation what- 
ever to rest upon. 

" Their surprise, however, was greatly enhanced on 
penetrating into the interior. The chamber formed an 
oblong square. ... A tolerably large door, open 
on one of the sides, gave ingress to this mysterious 
abode. On the right opened a solitary narrow window ; 
in front, somewhat elevated, stood the altar, made of 
square solid stones, on which was an ancient Greek 
cross. Near the altar one saw a small cupboard of sin- 
gular simplicity, made to hold the necessary utensils 
for a poor establishment It contained small vessels^ 
similar to those which mothers use for the purpose of 
feeding their infants. There was placed a statue of 
cedar representing the Blessed Virgin, erect and bearing 

the child Jesus in her arms Such was the 

disposition of the holy chapel when it commenced its 
sojourn in Dalmatia." 

Our readers will perceive, by the foregoing state- 
ments, that the history of the Holy House of Loretto 
involves four distinct miracles. There was, first, the 
transit across the Mediterranean Sea from Nazareth to 
Dalmatia ; there was then the passage across the Adri- 
atic Gulf, from Dalmatia to Italy ; and then there must 
have been two further miracles, if the story of Natalis 
Alexander be true, that the Holy House changed its 
placed thrict in ene year after its arrival in Italy. 

Tursellinus — the writer to whom Natalis Alexander 
refers us for further details — gives us a curious account 
of the cause of all this seeming capriciousness and 
love of change exhibited by the Santa Cam. After 
detailing the earlier part of the story— how the 
angels took up the Holy House on the 9th of May, in 
the year 1291, and brought it through the air into Dal- 
matia, distant from Galilee about two thousand miles (for 
our legendary authors love to be exact about dates and 
distances) — he goes on to say, that at first there was a 
mighty concourse of people that came together upon the 
fame of this great miracle, but their zeal continued not ; 
whereupon the Virgin, not finding there the honour she 
expected, ordered the angels a second time to take the 
house, and transport it across the Adriatic Sea into 
Italy. This the angels accordingly did, and set it 
down in the territory of Recanati, in the midst ol 
a wood belonging to a certain lady called Loretta. 
This new prodigy of the second, transportation 
of the Holy House rekindled men's devotion to the 
Virgin, and there was great flocking to it from all quar- 
ters ; but the situation of the chapel was an occasion of 
a great many robberies and villanies committed on the 
poor pilgrims, because the forest (of which we have 
before spoken) afforded shelter to the rogues and bad 
characters, who sallied out from it to rob and plunder 
those who passed by. [It appears somewhat strange 
that neither the angels nor the Virgin seem to have 
foreseen the possible bad consequences of their impru- 
dent choice of a locality for the Santa Cata ; but this 
objection the learned Tursellinus discreetly passes 
over in silence.] At length the angels thought fit 
to remove the Holy House from the midst of the 
wood, and they carried it a little farther to a moun- 
tain that belonged to two brothers, who, in a short 
time, made a very profitable business of it by the 
resort of pilgrims, and the rich presents that were 
msdeu [We may remark, by the way, how invariably 
motuy Is sure to come in, sooner or later, in the narra- 
tive of these ecclesiastical miracles.] As the two bro- 
thers were not able to agree in the division of the spoil, 
the Virgin, continues Tursellinus, was very angry, and 
thought they were unworthy of the honour she had 
done them, and, therefore, orderedtheangels to transfer 
it to another place. Up they, then, took it for the 
fourth time, and set it in the highway, where now it 
stands. But nobody could tell from whence this bouse 
came till a long time after, when the Blessed Virgin ap- 
peared in a dream to a certain man, an Intimate friend 
and servant of hers, and revealed the whole matter te 
him, ai has been just related. 
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Such is the tale told by Tursellinus. And now, be- 
fore we proceed to examine the evidence on which it 
rests, it may be right to inquire, how much of this won- 
derful story is the Chnrch of Rome responsible for? 
We have said above that her infaUibility is lodged to 
the truth of the miracle ; and it is right that we should 
know to ichat extent she has involved the faith of the 
whole Roman Catholic Church in this matter. 

Cardinal Lambertinus, who was afterwards Pope 
under the title of Benedict XIV. , has given us, in his 
treatise on the festivals of the Virgin Mary, a satisfac- 
tory reply to this question.* He tells us, that m the 
Roman martyrology, under the date of December 10, 
there is the following entry—" The sacred house of 
Mary, in which the Word was made flesh, was trans- 
lated to Loretto in the Picenian territory." ThU para- 
graph was inserted in the martyrology by the decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Ritas on the Slst of August, 
1669. Further, a proper service was drawn up for this 
day, and the sixth lesson of this service was appointed 
to be read as follows, by Pope Innocent XII. :— 

"The house which was the birth-place of the Virgin, 
^nd consecrated by Divine mysteries, was transported 
out of the power of the infidels, first into Dalmatia, then 
into the territory of Loretto, in the Picenian province, 
in the time of Pope Celestine V. And it was proved to 
be the very same house in which the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, partly by Papal diplomas 
and the veneration of the whole world, partly by the 
continued exercise of miracles and the bestowal of 
heavenly benefits. In consequence of which facts, Pope 
Innocent XII., in order that the faithful might be more 
fervently stirred up, and put in mind of the worship of 
our most exalted mother, commanded that the translation 
of her Holy House, which is commemorated by an anni- 
versary solemnity in the province of Picenum, should be 
celebrated by a proper Mass and office of its own."t 

This addition to the proper lesson of the Mass for this 
festival of the translation of the Sanla Casa was dis- 
cussed and approved of by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (the highest authority in the Roman Catholic 
Church on such matters), by their decree of September 
16, IC99, and the use of this Mass was subsequently ex- 
tended to the Venetian, Spanish, and other states. 
It is, doubtless, to this Mass that Pius IX. alludes in the 
following passage from his late Bull on the Imm.iculate 
Conception : — . ., , . 

" Our predecessors gladly granted the privilege, th.it in 
the Litnnies of Loretto, and in the preface of the Mass 
itself, the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin should be 
proclaimed ; and thus that the belief of the Church should 
be fixed and defined by its pray(;r.s-."t 

According to the principle thus dogmatically laid down 
by the Pope himself, if the Roman Catholic Church sanc- 
tioned the Litanies of Loretto (which presuppose the truth 
of the miracle), she must be held to have formally de- 
clared her belief in the miracle itself. 

Benedict XIV. makes mention, moreover, of various 
apostolical constitutions, testifying that the Santa Casa 
of Loretto is ihe very same house as that in which ths 
Annunciation took place. The authors of these consti- 
tutions are as follows— Paul II., Julius II., Leo X., 
Paul III., Paul IV.. and Sixtus V.§ Here, then, we 
have the infallible attestation, not of one but of seven 
Popes, to the truth of the story we have detailed. 
They do not, indeed, expressly assert that the Holy 
House was carried by angels across the sea, or that it 
changed its place in Italy thrice within one year. But, 
as regards the essential features of the story, iheremoval 
of the actual house of the Blessed Virgin, at Nazareth, 
first into Dalmatia, then to Loretto, and the tdentily of 
the present house with that in which the Annunciation 
took place, to the truth of these points the Church of Rome 
is pledged by the formal adoption of a solemn Mass to Al- 
mighty God, sanctioned by the authority of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, and approved of by the infalli- 
ble authority of seven different Popes. 

After such high autliorities, it may seem almost 
superfluous to add, that Dr. MacHale, in his late Lenten 
pastoral, has taught his flock to believe in the truth of 
this miracle. Speaking of tlie Blessed Virgin, he says— 
"Nay, even her own native land did not escape the 
punishment, and God himself miraculously interposed 
in favour of the sacred house in which the mystery of 



the Incarnation took place, by transporting it to the 
shores of Loretto.''* 

And now let us inquire on what evidence this whole 
story really rests. Let us treat it at a plain matter of 
fact, to be proved or disproved, like other facts, by an 
emmination of the reasons alleged in support of it. 
If satisfactory proof of the truth of the legend can be 
adduced, then, doabtless, however improbable the story 
may at first sight appear, all Christians who admit the 
possibility of miracles are bound to believe it. But if 
we can show that the story is utterly destitute of any 
contemporary evidence— if, further, it can be proved 
that, for many centuries before the supposed miracle, 
there was no house of the Virgin to be seen at Naza- 
reth — and if, lastly, it be demonstrably evident that 
the house now shown as the Santa Casa could not 
have occupied the supposed site of the annunciation 
— if any or all of these points can be established, then 
we think the most credulous Roman Catholic reader 
must admit that the miracle is untrue, and that all the 
seven Popes were in error. 

To begin with the first point^the utter absence of 
any contemporary evidence — the miracle of the first 
transportation to Dalmatia is said to have taken place, 
as we have seen, on the 9th of May, A.D. 1291. But 
on whose authority does this story come down to us ? 
If Natalis Alexander, who was the first author we 
quoted, had himself been an eye-witness of the miracle, 
or if he had even lived at the time, then we must con- 
fess the tale would have much greater weight ; but 
Natalis Alexander, like a truthful writer, takes care to 
tell us that he had the story from Tursellinus. And 
where did Tursellinus get all the particulars which we 
have quoted above? He does not think fit to inform 
us. In our search for contemporary authorities, we are 
are at last obliged to fall back on the following state- 
ment of the German historian, Gleseler : — 

" The first writer who notices the sanctuary of Lo- 
retto is B'lavius Blondus, secretary to Pope Eugene IV. 
(about the middle of the fifteenth century). From his 
remarks we may infer that the wonderful removal was 
then either wholly unknown or only known as a popular 
tradition. The first writer icho mentions the account of 
this wonderful removal, which is now found at the 
sanctuary itself, is Baptista Mantuanus (Opera, Ant 



• Fide Bened, liv.. Opera, de Featis B. M. V., lib. ii., o. ivL, torn, 
it, p. 210, Vcnet..l78«. 

t Ipsjus antem Virginia natalis domus diTinis mystenis consecrata, 
ab Inlidclinm potrstate in Dalmatiam prina, deinSc in agrum Lanre. 
t«num I'ioenffl prortnti* trauilata fait, sedente S. Ci:lestino V. ; 
eindemque ipsam Mse, ia qua Verbum caro factum est, et liabitavit 
in nobis, turn I'ontificiit (Uplomalibui, et celebernma totius orbis ve- 
neratione.tum conttjiua mIraculonlTn yirtnte et cclestinm beneficioram 
gratia comprobatur. Qnibns p«miotnj Innocentius XII., qno ferren- 
tlta erKO Mutria ampiilsirnK cultnm fldelinni memuria cxcitaretnr, 
ejusdem saucta; domiB translationem anniversaria jolemnitate In 
tola Piceni provincia vencratam miss* et olBcio proprio celebrari 
praecepit — Benedlrt. xiv. Oper. utsopra, p. 310. 

i Enlmvero I'raalcgetstires uMIri . . . gavlsl rant quam liben- 
tilsime facuIlMem tribuera, ut in Lanretanis Lilaniis, et in ipsa 
llisssc priefiitione, Immaculatoj ejusdem Virginis proclamaretiir con- 
ceptas, atque adeo lei crcd^nSi i}iM ^upplicandi lege staluerctur, — 
Butt n/ Plus IX. Vide Tablet, January 27. 1856. 

J Comroemorantnr apoatolics constitutionea, Quae Lauretanam 
aacram domum eandem esse cum ea ti:stantur in qui verbum divi- 
num hunianam camem assumpsit Hae vero eonstitutiones sunt, 
Pauli H., JullI II., Leonis X., I'auli III., Pauli IV., Siiti \\.—B'ned. 
XIV „ Opera ut supra, p. 210. 



werp, 1576, tom. iv., p. 216). 
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was undoubtedly written between 1450 and 1480, and 
was the means of spreading the story."t 

In other words, this wonderful event, which, if true, 
stands unique in the history of the world, is not noticed 
in a single authentic document of any kind for two whole 
centuries ; there is not a Pope who even speaks of the 
shrine of Loretto for one hundred and fifty years ; and, 
then, when notice is first taken of it, it is successively 
mentioned by a Papal secretary, and by PontiSs them- 
selves, in high terms of praise, but without the most re- 
mote reference to that crowning event, which, if true, 
would have distinguished it far above all other Christian 
sanctuaries. And then, finally, the first author who 
mentions the miraculous removal happens to have been 
General of the Carmelites, an order, as he says himself, 
"specially decorated with the title of the mother of God;" 
while his sole authority for it is, by his own candid confes- 
sion, found to have been nothing more than a musty, 
worm-eaten tablet, without date, afttxed to the walls of the 
church itself. We ask our readers, would such evidence 
be admissible in a trial before a jury in any of our 
courts of justice ? And shall we believe that the laws of 
nature were suspended, and a series of miracles per- 
formed, upon the faith of testimony which no judge 
would listen to for a single instant in a trial between 
man and man ? 

But, in the second place, have we any reason for be- 
lieving that the house of the Blessed Virgin really ex- 
isted at Nazareth, for 1-200 years aftar her own. time? 
Let us examine a few of the statements made by authors 
who wrote about Palestine during that period. 

We will begin with the eminent writer, S. Jerome. 
He lived in the Holy Land for upwards of thirty years ; 
he composed a most graphic account of all the places 
which he visited, and the interest which attached to 
each ; but while Bethlehem, the birthplace of the 
Saviour, is described with singular minuteness, all that 
he remarks about Nazareth is, that the name signified 
the flower of Galilee, and that it was the place where 
Christ was brought up. Of the supposed house of the 
annunciation he does not say a single word. 

The first author who has left any specific mention of 
the buildings which Nazareth contained in his day, is 
Adamnan, who writes as follows; — {"Nazareth has 
vast stone edifices, and likewise two very large churches 
built there. One is in the midst of the city, constructed 
upon two vaults, \fheie formerly had been built the house 

in which our Saviour was brought up The 

other church is erected over the spot where the house 
hail keen built in which the Angel Gabriel visited the 
Blessed Mary, and spoke to her when he had found her 
alone the same hour. This information respecting 
Nazareth I had from the holy Arculfns, who remained 
there two nights and as many days." 



• I'iJt rabl,:l, February 24, IS.'jS. 

t Gieseler Eccl. Uist 5 144. note, vol. lii., p. 314. Philad., 1336. 
J A damn, de loci.s sancti'*, ii. 20. Act. Sanct. Ord. S. Ben., Scec, iii., 
pars. ii.. p, .5U;. rari", 1672. 



In the days of Arculfus, therefore— that is, in theeighth 
century — there were supposed to have been two houses 
of interest at Nazareth, not one; and that in which 
our Lord had been brought up, was not the same with 
that in which the Angel Gabriel visited the Virgin 
Mary. Venerable Bede, who was a contemporary of 
Adamnan, and quotes that author in his history, plainly 
implies that the two houses no longer existed. " One 
house," saith he, " is in the midst of the city, stand- 
ing upon two arches, inhere had formerly been the house 
(ubi quondam fuerat domus) in which our Lord was 
brought up when a child. The other church is where 
the house was (ubi domus erat) in which the angel came 
to the blessed Mary. 

John Phocas made a journey to the Holy Land in 
A.D. 1185, and has left us a minute description of 
Nazareth, from which the following is an extract : * 

" In the midst of the various hills, and at the bottom 
of a valley formed by them, stands the town of Naza- 
reth. Immediately on entering the first gate of this 
village-town, there is the Church of the Archangel Ga- 
briel, and on the left side of the altar in it is seen a 
small cave, in which there is a bubbling fountain, that 
sends up pure streams. Here the most immaculate 
Mother of God, after she had been entrusted by the 
priests to holy Joseph, and placed under his protection, 
used to come to draw water daily ; and here it was that 
she was first saluted by Gabriel ; and when, in her con- 
sternation, she had gone ofl' trembling to the house of 

Joseph, she heard there from the angel those words 

' Hail, thou that art highly favoured.' This said house 
of Joseph was afterwards transformed into a moit beautiful 
church, on whose left side, near about the altar, there 
is a cave. . . . Proceeding from the mouth within the 
cave, you come down a few steps, and thus gain a view 
of that which was anciently the house of Joseph, in 
which, after her return home from the fountain, as I 
said before, the Archangel saluted the Virgin. On the 
spot where the salutation took place, there is a cross of 
black stone graven upon white marble, and above it an 
altar, and on the right side of the said altar, a small cot 
{oiKitjKot), in which the ever Virgin Mother of 
God had her chamber. But on the left side of the place 
of the salutation is seen another small cot, without 
inlet for the light, in which our Lord Christ is said to 
have dwelt." 

It is clear, therefore, that whereas, in the days of 
Arculfus, there were two separate churches built over 
spots once occupied by two distinct houses ; in the time 
of Phocas, three centuries later, one church had been 
rebuilt upon one of the sites, and a cave near the high 
altar contained what claimed to be those two very 
houses. Now, among all these descriptions of eye- 
witnesses of the scene of the Annunciation, what tracedo 
we find of the existence of such a house as that which 
now stands at Loretto ? The Santa Casa is a building 
thirty-six feet long, by seventeen feet wide. No such 
house could possibly have existed at NazaretU without 
attracting the notice of such a devout pilgrim as St. 
Jerome. No remains of such a house could possibly 
have been standing at the time when Arculfus informed 
Adamnan that, as Bede says, a church was standing 
on the spot where the house had once been. No such 
house or remains of such a house could have been 
standing at the time when the church described by Pho- 
cas was rebuilt from its foundations. 

Benedict XIV. saw the utter hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to reconcile the express statements of the earlier 
writers with the present condition of the Santa Casa at 
Loretto. If the house which was the scene of the Annun- 
ciation was BO longer standing in the time of Venerable 
Bede in the eighth century, how could it possibly be 
transported to Italy in the thirteenth century? If, 
again, we take the other alternative, and suppose the 
house to have been converted into a church, how does 
it come to pass that we now find it changed back into 
a house again ? Nay, if we are to believe the legend of 
Tursellinus, the house and furniture are now in the ex- 
act condition in which the Virgin left them, eighteen 
centuries ago I After stating various conjectures, Be- 
nedict XIV. at last tries to take refuge in the state- 
ment of Phocas, that the " cot" in the cave was a part 
of the original house, and that this was the part which 
was moved to Loretto. But hcre< notwithstanding, 
there are absolute physical, as well as historical, impro- 
babilities involved, which not even that most ingenious 
of all Popes could solve. For Phocas tells us that he 
saw two houses, not one ; both of them within a cave, 
some way from the mouth, which was not wide, and 
subterraneous ; both, too, were perfectly distinct from 
the actual spot of the Annunciation, which was external 
to them, although near them. To have got one of these 
houses entire and unbroken through the mouth of the 
cave, would have been, at least, as great a miracle as to 
have transported it afterwards by angelic agency to 
the shores of the Adriatic, and yet nothing of the kind 
has been recorded ; besides, even so, we may still 
ask, would it have contained within it the scene of the 
Annunciation ? 

* Compend descrip. c, 10. ap. Leon. .Mlat. Opusc, pp. 11. *:• 
Colon., liifi^. For this, and various otlier autiiorities cited in this 
article, we are indebted to a very in'.erestinjr paper in the " Ctiristiaii 
iiemembrancer,'' entitled "Ttie Holy House of Loretto.'' April, I*5i. 
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But, even granting, for the sake of argument, that 
Arculfua and John Phocas saw a fragment of the house 
of the Virgin, when they visited the scene of the Aq- 
nnnciation, have we any reason to believe that 
either the two churches of Adamnan, or the single 
church of Phocas, were in existence at the date of the 
allegec miracle ? Alas ! when tlie Saracens regained 
their ascendancy, in the year 1 188, the sacred places in 
Palestine were successively reduced to ruinous heaps. 
That this fate befell the church of Nazareth in parti- 
cular is rendered certain by the testimony of Pope 
Urban IV. He was Patriarch of Jerusalem when 
he was suddenly elevated to the pontificate, A.D. 1261 ; 
he mast, therefore, have been intimately acquainted 
with the state of all the hallowed spots which, as he says 
himself, his eyes had seen. He announces the utter de- 
struction of the sacred places in Nazareth, which 
took place in the following year, to his beloved son, S. 
Louis, in the following terms: — 

" The Babylonian Sgldan . . . laid sacrilegious 
and destructive hands upon the venerable church of 
Nazareth, . , . and deslroying it entirtly by means 
of the sacrilegious and nefarious ministers of his wicked- 
ness, he levelled it to the ground by the demolition of ila 
illuitrious edifice.'* 

AVe ask any impartial reader, can he really believe 
that the house of tlie Virgin, supposing it to have then 
existed, could have survived tliis total demolition, or 
would Pope Crban IV. have used the language we have 
quoted above, and mourned the utter overthrow of the 
illustrious edifice of Nazareth, if the Santa Casa had, by 
some good fortune, escaped the destructive rage of the 
Saracen king? 

We may add, that the testimony of Urban IV. is 
confirmed by tliat of subsequent writers. William 
de Baldensel, wlio visited the Holy Land in A.D. 
1335, thus describes tlie scene of the Annunciation :—t 
" In this spot tliere was a beautiful church, and large 
withal ; but, alas ! it has been, as it were, destroyed. 
A small place, however, has been covered over, and is 
diligently guarded by the Saracens, where, near a cer- 
tain marble column, they assert that the venerable mys- 
teries of the conception were consummated." 

Sir Jolm Maundevile, who travelled a few years 
later, confirms this account. Speaking of Nazareth 
and the scene of the Annunciation, he writes thus : — 

" Tliis salutacioun was don in a place of gret awteer 
of a faire Chirche, that was wont to be som tyme ; but 
it is now atle domne.'X 

One argument more, and we have done. The monks 
of Nazareth at the present day point out to any inquir- 
ing traveller tlie space which is said to have been occu- 
pied by the Holy House before its flightinto Italv. This 
space is a vestibule in front of the grotto, into which 
the house is alleged to have opened. § But the position 
of the grotto is, and must always Isave been, absolutely 
incompatible with any such appendage as the Santa 
Casa. Whichever way the house is supposed to be 
placed against the rock, it would have closed up with 
blank walls the very passages by which alone the house 
could be entered. A comparison of the masonry of the 
so-called workshop of Joseph, at Nazareth, with the 
material of the House of Loretto, may be considered no 
less fatal to the theory. The former is composed, as 
might be cxpected.of the grey limestone of the country, 
of which, no doubt, the houses in Nazareth were in all 
times built ; thi; Santa Casa, on the contrary, is built 
in a manner quite unlike anything in Nazareth. It has 
a chimney; whereas the Abbe Michon informs us that 
no such appendage is ever found attached to a house 
throughout Palestine. The walls of the sanctuary, 
moreover, arc built, not of the native grey stone of Naza- 
reth, but of a redbrick-lihe stone, which, according to the 
competent authority of M. Saussure, perfectly resembles 
the red stone of which the poorer cottages in the neighbour- 
hood of Ijoretto are composed. Singly, these objections 
are of considerable weight j but when all are united, 
their force may be thought well-nigh irrefragable. 

Our inquiry has been protracted, we fear, to an undue 
length; but it will not have been in vain, if any of our 
readers should be induced, by what we have written, to 
examine into the subject, and think for themselves. 
The fiction of the Holy House of Loretto is one which 
has exercised, and is still exercising, more practical in- 
fluence over thousands of Christians than the plainest 
precepts of the Gospel. It lias been sanctioned and de- 
fended by divines, by bishops, and by Popes ; surely, 
then, it is an important question, is this story true, or ie 
it false ? A large portion of Christendom insists upon 
Papal infallibility as an esseniial principle of Christianity ; 
has this Papal infallibility been solemnly pledged to a 
true miracle, or to a false and glaring imposture ? The 
object of our inquiry has been to contrast the story of 
the Santa Casa at Loretto with authentic history ; and, 
for ourselves, we feel persuaded that there can be but 
one opinion of the result — even Papal authorization 
cannot create a fact I 

* Ejusdem slroctura iiobili omnino d»tiacta. Ra7na:d, Contin. ad. 
Buna. A.D. IJtlij, n. 7- Tom. ii» , p. 82. Colon. 1692. 

t Apud. Cania. TLeaaur. Eccl. Mod., Ed. Basnage, Tom. It., p. 354. 
Antwerp, 1726. 

t Cap. X , p. iij London, 1819. 

! yuu tjuarterly Review, vol. 93, p. 442. 



ST. LIGUOHL 
It is the boaat of the Church of Borne that she never 
leaves her children at any loss what to believe. When- 
ever a dispute arises as to any article of faith, we are told 
that she is ready with her decision, rejecting every rashly- 
invented novelty, and pointing out, without fear of error, 
what opinion her followers can rightly adopt. We shall 
not now inquire how far the boasts of her advocates in this 
matter are well founded ; nor shall we discuss whether her 
decisions on matters of belief are as prompt or as true as 
they are represented to be. We have given enough of in- 
stances in former articles to show that the sentence of the 
infallible judge is most commonly pronounced, not with 
the confidence of one who knows himself to be in possession 
of the power of discriminating, with certainty, truth from 
falsehood, but rather with the hesitation of one Who is un- 
willing to risk his credit by committing himself rashly in a 
doubtful controversy — of one who waits to see which opi- 
nion will get the upper hand, and then, when the battle 
has ceased to rage, steps forward to announce the victory of 
the winning side. Let us, however, concede that the 
Church of Rome is as prompt as can be desired in teUing 
her children what to believe : and it only becomes the more 
wonderful why she should be so remiss as she is in di- 
recting them what to practice. 

Bight practice is surely a thing of as much importance 
as right belief — nay (if we may draw a comparison between 
two things both, indispensable), right practice is the more 
important of the two. For the Christian religion contains 
no revelations calculated merely to gratify curiosity ; it 
discloses nothing on mere speculative points which do not 
concern us. Everything, that we are given to believe, has a 
direct reference to practice, and is designed to make us, not 
only wiser, but better. True belief, if it have no elFect upon 
the heart and life, is pronounced by our sacred writers to 
be in no respect different from thiit faith which the devils 
themselves possess. It would seem, then, that a Church 
which made purity of faith the object of its e.«i>ccial solici- 
tude, would be in a far higher degree desirous to promote 
sanctity of life in all its members. 

But in the system of the Church of Rome right belief is 
not regarded as a means to an end, but as the very highest 
end itself. The smallest error in an article of faith is held 
to be of infinitely more dangerous consequence than the 
grossest violation of Christian duty. A Roman Catholic 
will regard the most virtuous of Protestants as having less 
hope in his death than the most abandoned profligate 
who has always held the right faith. A Roman Catholic 
believes that an error in faith is of such fatal consequences, 
that God interferes by a perpetual miracle to keep the head 
of his Church from falling into any mistake ; and yet, he 
holds that no such interference takes place to prevent the 
head of the Church from falling into sin ; on the contrary, 
he acknowledges, without scruple, that some Pontiffs have 
been monsters of iniquity, prodigies of ambition, cruelty, 
and lasciviousness. Anexecllent illustration of the lieelings 
of the Church of Rome on this suliject at the present lUiy was 
afforded by the celebrated Achilli trial three or four years 
ago. If wo are to believe the statements made on that oc- 
casion by the advocates of the Church of Rome, the life of 
the plaintiff, while he was a member of the Romish Church, 
was disfigured by the grossest and most scandalous vices ; and 
yet, those vices, though known to his superiors, were no bar 
to his promotion ; he was advanced from step to step ; and 
it was only when he began to doubt of the truth of the 
doctrines of the Church that he incurred serious censure. 

It is quite in keeping with the facts we have mentioned, 
that, however ready the Church of Rome may be to pro- 
nounce on disputed questions of doctrine, she docs not inter- 
fere at all to decide the differences that liavc arisen on ques- 
tions of morals. There arc in the Church of Rome two 
schools of casuists, whose principles are so opposite to each 
other that one can hardly believe them to be believers of the 
same Church. The one, the school of ri^oris<s, inculcate 
with fidelity the strictest morality of the Gospel ; the other 
lay down principles so lax and accommodating, that the 
man must be abandoned indeed who desires to practice 
more vice than he can find in their books a justification for. 

We copy the following passage from Mr. Macaulay's 
History of England, as describing, in language more forcible 
than ours, the charges commonly brought against some of 
the moral teachers of the Romish Church : — 

" It was not strange that people of all ranks, and espe- 
cially of the highest ranks, crowded to the confessionals in the 
Jesuit temples ; for, from those confessionals, none went dis- 
contented away — there, the priest v> as all things to all men. 
He showed just so much rigour as might not drive those who 
kncltat his spiritual tribunal to the Dominican or the Fran- 
ciscan Church. If he had to deal with a mind truly devout, 
he spoke in the saintly tunes of the primitive Fathers ; but 
with that very large part of mankind who have religion 
enough to make them uneasy when they do wrong, and not 
religion enough to keep them from doing wrong, he followed 



pander was assured that a Christian man mightinnooently 
earn his living, by carrying letters and messages between 
married women and their gallants ; the high-spirited and 
punctilious gentlemen of France were gratified by a de- 
ciaion in favour of duelling ; the Italians, accustomed to 
darker and baser modes of vengeance, were glad to le«m 
that they might, without any crime, slioot at their enemie* 
from behind hedges ; to deceit was given a licence sufficient 
to destroy the whole value of human contracts and of bumAn 
testimony. In truth, if society continued to hold together, 
if life and property enjoyed any security, it was because 
common sense and common humanity restrained men from 
doing what the Society of Jesus assured them that tbey 
might, with a safe conscience, do." 

It may, however, be said that though, no doubt, passages 
may be selected from the writings of individual casuists, 
where decisions so lax as those alluded to by Mr. Macaulay, 
are to be found, still we are not to make the whole Church 
responsible for the errors of individuals. The Church may 
be pure and sound, no matter into what extravagancies 
private doctors may have fallen. But if this be so, why has 
not the Church condemned these extravagancies ? Why is 
it, that in a Church which boasts to have a living judge of 
controversies, two such opposite schools of moralists are al- 
lowed to flourish, while private members of the Church are 
left in uncertainty which guide tliey ought to follow? Our 
Roman Catholic friends must forgive us if we are forced to 
suspect that it is only •'worhlly policy which has kept the 
judge's mouth silent. We copy the explanation which Pascal 
has offered, of the reasons which have induced the Jesniti 
to tolerate two such scliools of moralists in their society ; 
for, it seems to us what Pascal says with regard to the So- 
cieiy of Jesus, applies equally to the whole Church. 

He is relating a conversation which he had had with a 
friend on the suiiject of the Jesuit morality — 

" In the conveisalion which I had with him, he told me 
such strange things that I could hardly believe him, till he 
showed them to inc in the books of those Fathers, so that 
there was nothing left for me to say in their defence, but 
that these were the sentiments of a few individuals which 
it was not right to attribute to the whole body ; and, in 
fact, I assured him that I knew some of them who were as 
rigid as tliose whom he cited were lax. Itwason thisthathe 
disclosed to nie the spirit of the society, which is not known 
by everybody, and which you will, perhaps, be glad to learn. 
Here is what he said — 

" ' Vou think that you are doing much in their favour to 
show that they have some Fathers whose teaching is as ac- 
cordant with the spirit of the Gospel as that of the others ia 
opposite to it ; and you conclude thence, that those relaxed 
opinions do not belong to the whole society. I am quite 
aware of this ; for if the society had adopted these relaxed 
opinions they would not permit any of their body to pub- 
lish the opposite scntiitients. But since they have some 
members, whose doctrine is so licentious, you, too, must 
admit, iiho, that the spirit of the society is not that of 
Christian severity ; for in that case they would not suffer 
teaching so opposite to it.' 

" ' Well, then," answered I, ' what can be the design of the 
entire body V No doubt they can have no settled plan, and 
every one of them has the liberty to say at random whatever 
he thinks.' 

" 'That cannot be, 'replied he; 'so greatabody could not 
exist without a soul to govern and regulate all its move- 
ments; and, besides, it is one of their express regulations 
that none shall print anything without the approval of their 
superiors.' 

" ' Well, but,' cried I, ' how can the same superiors con- 
sent to maxims so contradictory ?' 

" ' This is what I must explain to you,' returned be. 
' You must know, then, that their ohjcct is not at all to 
corrupt men's morals — such is not their design. But nei- 
ther, however, is it their only end to reform men's minds — 
this would be bad policy. But their plan is as follows: — 
They have so good an opinion of themselves as to believe it 
to be useful, and almost essential to the good of religion, 
that their credit should extend everywhere, and that 
they should be the governors of all consciences. And be- 
cause the severe nia.xiius of the Gospel are fit for governing 
some sorts of people they make use of them on all occasions, 
when such maxims are favourable to their purpose. But 
as there is a large number of people with whose plans these 
same maxims are not found to accord ; why, with regard 
to such peo(>le, they lay them .aside, in order to be able to 
satisfy everybody. It is just because they have to do with 
people of different nations, an<i all sorts of conditions, that 
it is necessary for them to have an assortment of casuists 
to match all this diversity.' 

'■From this explanation you will at once perceive thatif thej 
had only casuists of the I'lx school, they would ruin their 
principal desi;;u — namely, that of cmbr.icing all the world — 
since those who are truly pious look for stricter discipline ; 
hut as there are not many of ihis sort of people, a few 
strict directors are enough to conduct them ; while a crowd 
d lor the crowd of those who prefer 



a very different system ; since he could not reclaim them ■ 

from guilt, it was his business to save them from remorse ; ; of lax casuists is provi 

he had at his command an immense dispensary of anodynes laxity. 

for wounded consciences. In the books of casuistry! "It is by ihi.-i obli/^ing and accommodating conduct, as 

which had been written by his brethren, and printed with ' Father Petaucali.'^ it, thattheyopentheir arms to everybody; 

the approbation of his superiors, were to be found doctrines for, should any one, for example, present himself to them, 

consolatory to transgressors of every class. There, the who has made up his mind to make restitution of some iU- 

bankrupt was taught how he might, without sin, secrete his gotten gains, donotsuppose that they will diasuade him from 

goods from his creditors ; the servant was taught how he it; on the contrary, they will praise and confirm him in each 

might, without sin, run off with his master's pkte ; the a pious resolution. But shoidd another come who wishM 



